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SUMMARY OF POLITICS.” 


INVASION .OF -FRANCE.—-——~This , phrase 
las a very Aattering sound ;),and, 1 must 
say, that,. forvonce, I partake, in the joy 
which. the, ‘*loyal”’ are expressing ,at | the 
event... The. reason of my, joy,is this :; that 
we shall now, know what jit. has, for, years, 
been so necessary for us to knaw, ;, to wit, 
whether, the, people of France, be, or be not, 
well affected, towards their Emperor. | 
lv is of the, very, first importance, for.us to | 
have this fact, settled. beyoud the chance of 
error; because, I hold it to bea fact. beyond | 
dispute, that, ,if Napeleon have, the, cordial 





support ofthe people,of France, nothing | 


will shake shim, and: that he willevercome 
wll his enemies.-—-Now, then, we. shall 
have the proaf as to this all-important point. 
——We have been told, that, the people.of 
France were; impatient: under, the yoke of 
the * Dyrants') that the conscraption/droye 
them atmost to.madvesss that they, were 
in short; ready ‘to revolt at the hazard, of 
their livess—— They are now juno danger, 
if they. choose to, revolt ; if. they, choose. to 
juin the invaders,, they are, perfectly safe; 


nay, there can be no doubt, that, ifthe peo; | 


ple of France wish for deliverance, they will 
now be delivered, 
do not: join, opr army; if they,.do»not wel- 
come Lord Wellington, they do, not wish 
for deliverance; and that, wholly, unac. 
couutable as it may.seem, they, like the go- 
vernment of Napoleon.~—-This, 1. look 
upon as the greatest advantage that can, at- 
(end the imvasion of France ; for, unless (he 
people of France join us, that invasion must, 
after, all, end in a.retreat,,aud a, retreat 
will be worse than if we \had.not been able 
to enter France, with our troopsy-—-7 Whe- 
ther they, will, join, us,.is .a,question on 
which we need not, hazard. any, opinion, 
secing, that it must be decided in a very,few 
weeks.—-—The diversion, which may, by 








said, that the Bavarians are turning, against 
Napoleon, and, if they did not, under, a 
prospect of gaining by the change, \they 
must have ehanged their nature ;, for, who 
ever yet saw a German Pringe.act, for .a 
single hour, upon,any-other.,principle.than. 
that. ofbeing ow the iwwnning side? The 
worst feature in,the circumstances of Napo- 
leon is, thatiit is.a. German Princess, one.of 
that haughty family, under, the.sway,, and 
from.,the, intrigues. of; whom, \ the Frencls 
people juave,suffered such miseries and in- 
sults ;,that.it, is. one ;of this. very family, 
who..is now his.ageut., in calling, forth the 
zeal and, courage ol. the. people of France. 
It. is; one, of the House of Austria ;. it.isia 
niece of Marie Antoinelles whoris:noys call- 
ing on, them to.shed, their, blood for the 
glory.of Aer. husband. . This lactis quise 
sufficicut to awaken. thoughts and, to, cones 
feelings, caleulated to obstyrypbhe views os 
Napoleon... It is: the Austrian. race; thay 





they; were, | race.So fatal to France, for which chesgal.. 


’ 


lant, and generous, and forgiving people.wk 
France are now called upon, to shed theix 
blood.———-The Empréss says:not a ward to 
them, about, fighting for, freedom:,,,. She 
might have given. them, a tong hist, of: the 
advantages they, enjoyed, in this respect, 





If, therefore, they } over the. subjects of the German Sovereigns; 
‘she might have told. them of, what, they, 


have gained. by , the revolution ;. she might 
have dwelt with great force onthe miseries 
and indignities they formerly had to endure. 
But, she séenis to haye avoided all such:to- 
pics. with great care; and to, have endea- 
voured. to persuade them, that theweturn 
of ‘* anarchy’’ was.all they bad to dread. 
Napoleon, in an hour most fatal to.his 
fame, scems.to have conceived; the idea of 
handing his power.down to his hairs. His 
weakness as to family became conspicuous 
in the appointing of his brathers to be kings, 
who have all, proved unworthy of the pre- 
ference he gave them; and, in two out.o 





this, moyement,, be, made, in favour. of the | the four instances, they have added ingraui- 


Allies; canbe <of little us¢ 7; besides, that 
the retreat,of, our army out, of, Kyance will 
produce a reaction, in, the, German, calcula, 
tions, aybich always, tam upon the prospect 
of success. that each power has.r--—7At, As 


tude to, imbecilixy.—--How many. _.1men 
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dred relations are the very worst persons 


for hirf'to select. For; in’ the first place, | 


he has so small a circle to select in; in the 
next, he is blinded-by his partiality; sup- 
posing his relations to. be naturally well 


endowed, they take liberties which stran-_ 


yers to his blood never think of taking ; 
and; upon any. reproof, they at once become 
disobedient.——But, his grand error was 
in choosing a’ wile out of one of the old 
Royal Families. Having a wife‘at alt was 
bad for a man like him, Who should have 
seen, that it was impossible for him to 
make sure of the inheritance of his power 
any more than of the ittheritance of his mind, 
But, if le must havea wife. If he must 
be gratified with the whim of becoming a 
Papa, he should have avoided, as he 
would have avoided the assassin’s stab, the 
embraces of a Royal Bride, and especially 
one of that race, which had so injured and 
insulted France. He seems to have con- 
ceived the notion of reigning in concert 
with the old Families of the continent. 
Having humbled them ; having’ put him- 
self at their head, he seems to have thought, 
that he was safe in ruling after their man- 
ner. Hence, not a word ever escapes his 
lips in favour of freedom. He never tatks 
fighting f4tZ-che independence and liber- 
tics of Francés But dwells upon the glory 
of the empire, which is something very 
equivocal. Were he not married, and 
married to such a person, I should be in 
hopes of seeing him return to his former 
principles, seeing that he is never to be 
ales by his new set’ of friends; but, 
with an Austrian wife at his elbow, he 
must, F think, be expected to go on, and 
endeavour’ to support himsélf as a mere 
wearer of a'ctown. ——But, Tet us suppose 
the case of hig government being overttifn- 
ed, and that it must be if the people decide 
against him; the next question is, wat 
will waehy the ee of his governihent'? 
t the old family teturn? Will 

France be parcelfed out aghongst her ene- 
mies? ‘Will she again become a Republic ? 
——TI think the latter the must likely ; be- 
cause, if the people rise against his goveru- 
ment, it must be a rising octasioned by his 
0 ols § atid, it would be'sttange in- 
deed if 't vant eet ‘Who rose against 
his oppressivhs; should nut be | ady to re- 
Sist all other oppressors.—— It is, pérhiaps, 
too’ much t6 iape ‘a ir Gt i$ just possible, 


tliat We may yet see | ople of France in 
the fiber of hat | 
they fae patil tla 
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of blood. Far is this, however, from 
béing the wish of the endmies of Napoleon, 
They wish to see the people of Frauce 
pslaves. They are atraid of his power ; they 
| hate him for what he has done in humbling 
them; but, they would ‘far prefer séting 
him the master of all Europe, and™ being 
themselves lris mere vassals, to seeing the 
people of France in the enjoyment of real /i- 
berty, an example too, terrible for them to 
think of without horror. Of this the people 
of France are well apprized’; andy there- 
fore; itis that they quietly submit to 
the sway of Napoleon. There. must. be 
millions in France, who wish to be free: 
the few years of Napoleon's reign: can- 
not have extinguished the spitit of 1795, 
The mass of mind is, doubtless, for free- 
dom; but, it is‘not to bé had without an- 
other revolution, and another foreiga war. 
The enemies of Napoleon’ are more the ene- 
miés of freedom than they afé of him; and, 
theréfore, nothing is to bé gained, by the 
people of France, in the overthrow of Na- 
poleon. Those who are at-'war against 
him; call him ambitious aid ‘tyrannical; 
but you never hear thenr express any desire 
to see the people of France free. If they 
were to do this, their own ‘poor subjects 
might be astonishéd' at the ‘singularity of 
their love of libérty: -If he would give 
them what they deem their share of power 
and dominion, they would gladly leave the 
ptople of France as they are. Luckily the 
ambition of Napoleon comes in here 10 [a- 
vour, in this way, the cause of freedom, 
and to give it yet some little chance of 
being, at last, successful. 








Ecce Homo.+—This ‘is ‘the title of 2 
book, tately published in London, purport- 
ing to be a ¢rue history of Jess Chirist and 
of the Christian Relivion!——In another part 
of this Number, the reader Will find a letter 
upon the’subject of this books’ and, though! 
do not agree with the writer itr alt his opi- 
nions, I tiust confess, tliat 1 eotild wislrto see 
the book receive dn answer. Tr is a work 
possessing great literdty merit, It deals 
more in matters of history than in matters 
of speculation’; and sororn the view : 
a a great’ tnass of infortfiatioh.— 
po pent sory Wat it hias inot been attacked 
by te of réason instead'of the arm of 
the ftv. On whose mind cati such a work 

uce an evil impression ? © “Certainly on 
‘mind of no one incapable uf reading and 
of understanding what he reads. ‘This be- 
fg ake for grate, he ey way ofc 
tt 











the errors of the ‘work is, to-show 
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those errors to be errors, which could be no, 


difficult, matter, because the same person 
who read the book, would naturally read 
its refutation, —Whereas to suppress the 
work by force may lead some persons to 
suspect, that il is not in the power of any 
one to answer it. The world will naturally 


' reason thus. upon the subject: ‘* either the 


‘“ work is bottomed on truth, or it is not: 
“* if the latter, it is easy to show the false- 
‘‘ hood of .it:. if the former, it is hard that 
‘‘ the author or. publisher should be pu- 
“ nished.’’ For my part, Ithink, that 
a Censorship of the Press would, especially 
in religious matters, be preferable to. what 
is called its freedom. If the Bishops, or 
any body else, had the authority to prevent 
certain books from being published, nobody 
would be exposed to suffer for publishing. 
Men differ very widely upon religious sub- 
jects; and, if some are to be punished for 
promulgating their gpinions, while others 
are not, who knows when he is safe ? 
There is an Artillery Officer (1 forget his 
name) who has Jately very gallantly volun- 
teered in defence of Christianity, in a cou- 
ple of volumes, the matter of which is very 
weighty indeed, who says, that it was 
“ highly necessary, that the meaning of 
“ the Scriptures should be difficult to be 
“ understood.”” Admitting this fact, does 
it not follow, that for men to entertain dif- 
ferent notions about it is a benefit? 
But, what I think most worthy of public 
attention is this: that the Unifarians, or, 
indeed, any body else, may now by law, 
do as much against Christianity as the au- 
thor of Ecce Homo has done, provided 
they do it in.acertain way.—Any man 
may now openly deny, the fact, éhat Christ 
was the Son.of God.-—-He may openly deny, 
that Christ was begotten hy God on the 
body of a Virgin, throygh the instrumenta- 
lity of the Holy Ghost. . And, what can 
aby man do more towards the demolishing 
of the Christian System? The author of 
Eece Homo does not deny, that there was 
such a person as Jesus Christ about 1800 
years ago; but he denies, that he had any 
thing of the nature of God in him any mor: 
than the; rest of us, and she makes use of 
reasoning and facts to induce his readers to 
be of this opinion,——So, that, it appears 

















to me, that the Unitarians are precisely up- | 


on the same footing with this writer; and, 
if men ary y law, authorized to,deny the 
divinity of Christ, what, more can tbe law 
authorize them to do; or, rather, hope is 
Xt possible for them to offend against th 

law in writing against,the Christian Sys- 
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tem ?——I said from the heginning, that 
_Mr.. Smmith’s Bill was a blow at the very 
basis of Christianily; for, what is the basis 
of it? In few words, the Christian System 
is this: —That the Maker of all things, 
having, many thousands of years back, cre- 
ated a Manand a Woman, and placed them 
in a very delightful garden, told them, that 
they might eat of all the fruits thereof ex- 
cept of the fruit of one particular tree; that 
the Woman was tempted by the Devil to 
taste that forbidden fruit; that she tempted 
her husband to do the same; that God 
thereupon drove them out of the garden ; 
that they and all their posterity did, by 
that act, justly incur the penalty of being 
burnt in fire to all eternity; that God, in 
his infinite mercy, found out a way of satis- 
fying his justice without enforcing this tre- 
mendous penalty ; that he found one, who 
offered up his life as an atonement; that 
this was his own Son, who alone could be 
a sufficient sacrifice; that, in order to 
effectuate this purpose, a Virgin, viz. the 
blessed Mary, was chosen as the means 
of bringing the Son of God into the 
world; that the Holy Ghost was _ ent- 
ployed in the work of impregnation ; 
that Mary, who was still a Virgin, was 
with child, in consequence of this divine in- 
tercourse ; that Joseph, who was now become 
the husband of Mary, and who, for some 
cause ndt stated, had had no consummation 
with her, perceiving her with child, was 
minded to put her away; that the angel of 
the Lord appeared to him in a dream, and 
assured him, that his wife was still worthy 
of his love and esteem, for that her preg- 
nancy arose not from any connexion with 
man, but from the cause, stated above; 
that, in due time, Mary was delivered ; 
that Jesus Christ was the issue; that he, 
the Son of God, was put to death by the 
Jews at Jerusalem ; that his life was accept- 
ed by his’ Father, as an atonement for tlie 
sins‘ of the world in which he had been 
murdered. This is the Christian sys- 
tem ; and this the Unitarians deny. They 
“deny openly, that Christ was any thing more 
‘than @ mere man. ‘The author of Ecce 
. Homo is profane enough to say, that he was 
the son of some soldier, and is pleased to 
be jocular upon the manner in which Joseph 
was gatahed of “his .wile’s innocence, 1 





reatly blame this levity.of expression ; and 
rit acchman, hold the opinion in abbor- 
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he was? If he was a mere man, he might | 
as well be the son of a soldier as of any | 
body else. The Jews, who have the’! 
traditionary impudenuce to say that our| 
blessed Saviour was an artful impostor do 
not go an inch beyond the Unitarians. | 
The !atter say, indeed, that he was a very | 
good man; but, they deny all about his | 
er:gin; they make him the son of a Car- | 
benter, and, if that had been the fact, as 
it was not, he would have been an impos- 
tor and his Apostles, who wrote the Gos- | 
pels, most impudent liars.--—The author 
of Ecce Homo has, at any rate, the merit, 
of being consistent. He denies miracles, | 
vesurrection and all; whereas the Unita-| 
ri2us, joining the utmost degree of absur- | 
city with the utmost degree of profanity, | 
deny all that St. Matthew says, all that he} 
so explicitly records,about the tmpregna- 
tion of Mary, while they choose to believe, 
znd to send others to the devil for not be- | 
lieving, that’ thousands were fed upon a 
litule fish or two and three or four barley 
loaves, and that the crumbs filled several | 
baskets. They will not believe in the 
mystery of the Holy incarnation ; and yet | 
they will believe in this miracle of the 
loaves and fishes. They tell you with | 
as inuch positiveness as the author of Ecce | 
Homo, that it is inconceivable, that God_| 
should have recourse to such means ; that} 
the maker of the world should, through | 
auy instrumentality, have intercourse with | 
a woman ; that, even supposing this to have | 
been the case, it is inconceivable how the Son 
could be God himself; and that, if he was 
God himself, it is inconceivable how the 
world should have existed while God was 
dead upon the cross, and they pretend to 
be horrified at the idea of the creatures’ 
Killing the creator; their whipping him, 
mocking him, and hanging him up betwixt 
a couple of thieves. Oh, the modest 
gentlemen! It is inconceivable is it, and 
is it any more inconceivable than the mi- 
racles and the resurrection? Yet, in these 
they profess to believe! Why, these 
are all mysteries. As mysteries they are 
given tous by our Church; and as myste- 
ries we must receive them. We cannot 
conceive how they could be; but, as the 
Major of Artillery very shrewdly observes, 
that is an argument in support of their 
‘divine origin rather than otherwise, be- 
cause it shews that they are above our 
mundane comprehension.— They ask us 
Trinitarians, why God should have died; 
_why he could not have saved men from 
everlasting flames without first letting men 
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add the murder of himself to ail th 
rest of their sins: whg he did not come 
at once and assume the form of my 


Val, 


pregnancy, delivery, and growing up tp 
manhood ? Jn answer, we might ask them, 


why a chicken came out of an egg instead of 
being born as puppies are; why trees do 
uot have their fruit at once and ripe too, 
without going through the process of bud- 


~~ 
. 


ding and blooming; why they themselves, 


the Unitarians and Mr. Ecce Homo, wer 
not made without the aid of mothers: and, 
indeed, why they were made af ail; x 
being to most people, I believe, quite in. 
conceivable what use they can be of in this 
world. When Mr. Ecce Homo (who 
has some talent} has answered to these wiiys, 
F shall think it worth while to attend fur- 





_ ther to his. -——Yet, I will say of him, thx 
| he is consistent. 


He disbelieves all the 
whole of the Book : Old Testament as well 
as New. That is to say, he treats the 
whole as fable, or the work of impostsre 
This, though I must consider it as profane, 


is fair; because he exposes himself bold) 


to all the numerous proofs that we are abl: 
to bring forth against him. But, the Uni- 
tariaus, who are the same witli the Socinians, 
whom Dryden compared to the Fox, slyly 
pretend to believe in part. ‘They have not 
the hardihood to deny the whole; they care 
not deny that Jonah lay days and nights in 
a whale’s belly, that Lot’s wife was turned 
into a pillar of salt for her impertinent cu- 
riosity, or that Balaam’s ass spoke; nay, 
they do not venture to deny, that the Devi: 
took Christ up to the pinnacte of the Tea- 
ple; these things they do’not dare to deny; 
and yet they must cavil and carp at the di- 
vine impregnation of the blessed Virgin 
Mary, though, if the context be regarded 
as truth, and the divine impreguation 3% 
falsehood, it is manifest that that Holy 
personage must have been what | will no! 
name, but what the reader will at once per 
ceive. It really fills one with horror 
barely to think of the conclusions, to which 
the opinions, now. openly promulgated by 
Mr. Belsham and his heretical sect, m¢v'- 
tably lead; and, though I am, - trust, be- 
hind no man, in respectful submission 
the laws’ of my country, I must repeat *° 
expression of my regret, that an act of pat- 
liament should have been passed, whic! 
seems to invite men ° ly to proctaiim, 
that the fundamental doctrine of our relig!” 
is false. It has hitherto been rega"d 

as horrid blasphemy to say, that Mary ** 
not a Virgin whea she bore Christ. Bul 
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he fact is now openly asserted hy this sect | 
f wonderful impudence. Why, if she was | 
cot a Virgin, what was she? for we know | 
‘om St. Matthew that she was married and | 
that she had not consummated with her hus- | 
‘md. ——Talk of lideds, indeed? If this | 
he not a libel, it is hard tosay what is. 
\r. Belsham and. his sect do not, indeed, | 
ia express terms, call the Virgin Mary 
names; but, they state as facts what inevt- | 
tably leads to the libellous conclusion. We | 
inow; every reader knows, that she had 
not known her husband, and that she was 
with child ; and then these sectarians come | 





f God ; that she became pregnant by no | 
supernatural means. The conclusion is ma- | 
nifest. And yet Mr. Smith tells us, that 
he, in getting his bill passed, met with no | 
vdbstruction irom the Bishops! I am in 
hopes, and, indeed, I must believe, that 
their Lordships did not perceive the end, to 
which such a measure must hnally lead. 
Why need any one wonder now at the ap- 
pearance of Ecce Homo? Mr. Belsham 
asserts in the things, which he ludicrously 
calls sermons, as much as is asserted by the 
author of Ecce Homo; for it is impossible 
for any one to assert more than Mr. Belsham, 
of whose ** sermons’’ I shall take more par- 
ticular notice another time. 


Wa. COBBETT. 
Botley, QiUth Oct. 1813. 
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Mr. E_ton AND MORALITY. 


Mr, Cobbett,—Having carefully attend- 
ed to all that you have lately written and 
published on the subject of the Trinity 
and Tithes, I was somewhat surprised to 
hnd you charged, in a letter subscribed 
‘* Charles A. Elton,”’ inserted in vour Re- 
gister of the 18th instant, with appearing 
ta countenance Paine’s book,”’ and with 
Wishing to ** take religion from the peo- 
** ple.’’—Surely your correspondent, Mr. 
Elton, is not aware how warmly you have 
of late advocated the cause of Mother 
Church, and so ably defended its doctrines, 
even against the enactments of Parliament, 
otherwise he. would not have associated 
your religious opinions with those of Paine, 
a man who did more to overthrow the esta- 
blished religion, and to subvert the divine 
rights of the clergy, than any that ever 
Wrote before him. It was.a strange way 
indeed of apologizing for past injuries, and 
of proposing a general amnesty, to bring a 
new charge against you of so inconsistent,a | 
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nature. It is to be hoped, however, that 
Mr. Elton will as readily discover and ac- 


_ knowledge his error in this particular, as he 


did in the former instance. But though 
the imputation of favouring the doctrines of 
Paine may not be applicable to yeu, aud 


though yew are evidently satished there can 
| be no genuine morality unless it Hows trea 


a belief of Christianity, it is to be hoped, As 
you have allowed this statement te appear 
in your journal, that you will give equal 
publicity to the sentiments of those who 
differ in opinion from you aad from Mr. 
Elton. Under that impression, I beg leave. 


ito make a few remarks on what, as laid 
|down by that gentleman, appears (o me to 


be a very fallacious, and, in many respects, 
a very pernicious doctrine, The part of 
Mr. Elton’s letter to which I allude, is 


| where he says,—** I am one of those who 
/** think, that the experiment might be 


* safely tried of allowing the scriptures si- 
** Jently to steal their way among the na- 
* tives (of India):—farther I would nat 
** go. 1 regretted that you should appear 
*©to countenance Paine’s book. J/ you 
** fake religion from the people, whal do 
** you propose to give them in slead ?—Nei- 
“ther laws nor systems of philosophical 
° morals have the same mental influence 
© and restraint.” 

I know of no plea of the oppesers of reli- 
gious inquiry that has been managed with 
more dexterity, or crowned with greater 
success, than the one here resorted to by 
Mr. Elton ; and I am free to confess, if it 
be well founded; if mankind are indebted 
to the Christian religion for the only pure 
system of morality; I would then feel my- 
self called upon to acknowledge, that st 
would be highly criminal to ** take religion 
‘© from the people,’’ and that “ neither 
** laws nor systeins of philosophical morals 
** have the same mental influence and re- 
** straint.’’—But, however plausible this 
system may appear, and however much 
it may obtain, | am persuaded that it rests 
upon no solid basis. In the first place, it 
supposes, that the moral duties inculcated 
by Jesus Christ were peculiar to, or origi- 
nated with himself; whereas it appears to 
me manifest, that he merely taught those 
precepts which had been promulgated many 
centuries before his ‘birth, by those very 
philosophers and law-givers, of which Mr, 
Elton makes so little account. Secondly, I 
consider it equally clear, on contrasting the 
moral conduct of the people who existed 
before the coming of Christ, with that of 
those who afterwards lived under the im- 
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mediate influence of his doctrines, that the 
morality of the gospel has not been more 
conspicuous than the morality taught by 
what are usually denominated the heathen 
philosophers.—If I am successful in making 
out these propositions, I think I shall have 
gone a great length in setting aside the ex- 
clusive claim of Christianity, or, indeed, of 
any religion, to the only pure system of 
morality. Having so far prepared the 
way, I shall then meet the question pro- 
posed by Mr. Elton—* If you take religion 
‘* from the people, what do you propose to 
‘‘ give them instead?” and as I design in 
the sequel to shew that religion has been 
injurious to society, 1 am not aware that the 
difficulty of finding a proper substitute will 
be so great as your correspondent seems to 
think. 

With regard, then, to the first proposi- 
tion, that ‘* Jesus Christ merely taught 
those precepts which had been promul- 
gated, many centuries before his birth, by 
those very philosophers and law-givers of 
which Mr. Elton makes so little account,”’ 
that gentleman will find I am sufficiently 
borne out in this statement, if he attends a 
little to the following extracts from the 
writings of a few of these celebrated au- 
thors. —Upwards of 600 years before the 
Christian era, Confucius inculcated the 
*¢ doing unto another what you would they 
should do unto you,”’ ** desire not the death 
of anenemy,’’ and ‘never revenge inju- 
ries.’’—Pythagoras taught, ** Jet men re- 
venge themselves on their enemies only. by 
labouring to convert them into [riends.’’— 
Socrates maintained that ** it was not law- 
ful for a man who had received an injury 
to revenge it by doing another injury.” 
—Aristotle and Epictetus recommended 
** chastity of speech.’’ Menander said, 
** that a good man could never consent to 
debauch a virgin or commit adulery.””— 
Tibullus said, * casta faew' superis.”’ 
—Mark Anthony '* thanks the gods that 
he had preserved his chastity in bis youth.” 
—Father Tanchard informs us, ‘* chat the 
Siamans forbid not only dishonest actions, 
but also impure desires.”,—The Romans 
likewise enacted laws against adultery, 
Fromm these facts, which, if necessary, could 

greatly multiplied, it is evident that the 
principal moral precepts of Christianity, 
Which have béen so often and so exultingly 
appealed to as proofs of its divine origin, | 
and ol its vast superiority over all other re- 
Jigions, were incu cated and esteemed many | 

reds of years before the birth of Christ, | 
At a very “early period, ‘indeed, ‘of the. 
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charch, it was shewn by Celsus, in his dis. 
puté with Origen, that the- best maxin; 
which the Gospels attribute to Jesus, were 
taken from Plato; particularly the one 
which says, ** that it is easier for a camel 
to go through the eye of a needle, than for 
arich man to enter the kingdom of hea. 
ven.” it appears also, that several of the 
fathers of the church believed that Christ 
framed his morality after theexample of 
the Therapeutes, or Essenians, a sort of 
Monks or Jewish Coenobites, of whom 
Philo gives a particular account. “ The 
** Therapeutes quitted father, and mother, 
*¢ wife, children, and property, in order to 
‘© apply themselves to contemplation, 
*¢ They explained the scripture in a manuer 
*¢ purely allegorical; they abstained from 
*¢ all oaths; they lived in common; they 
*¢ suffered with resolution the misfortunes 
** of life, and died with joy.” 

It is, perhaps, proper I should here ac- 
knowledge, that I have been greatly assist- 
ed in iny researches for the above dies, by 
the ‘perusal of a work lately published by 
Mr. Eaton, for which I find he is about to 
be visited with another ex officio informa- 
tion. This work is entitled, ‘* Ecce 
Homo! ora Critical Inquiry into the His- 
tory of Jesus Christ ; being a rational Ana- 
lysis of the Gospels.” Whether it deserves 
the title of rational, or not, may be a ques- 
tion with some. But leaving this point to 
be settled by those who are interested in 
the suppression of works of this descrip- 
tion, I am glad to find that the whole ten- 
dency of the argument maintained in £cce 
Homo, is to unfetter the human mind, and 
decidedly to inculcate a pure system of mo- 
rality ; not, indeed, upon theological enig- 
mas, but upon ** the nature of man, and his 
true relations with the beings of his spe- 
cies.” 

I am aware of having already encroached 
too far upon the limits of your invaluable 
Journal; but 1 hope you will still farther 
indulge me, by permitting me to conclude 
this letter with the following extract, / 
support of my argument, ‘from a book 
Which, scarcely before it issues from the 
hie has excited so much hatred and in- 
dignation,—‘* Were we to believe Chris- 
** tians, there could have been no true m0 
*t rality on earth until the coming of the 
** founder of their séct, They represen! 
‘the world as having been plunged 
‘« darkness and vice at all times and places 
** where Christ was unknown. Yet > 
**'rality was always necessary to mankind ; 
«for without it no society can exist. Wé 
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| have obtained the universal consent of man- 


' Dow remain for examination:—lIst. That 


« find that before the time of Christ, there 
«were flourishing and virtuous mations, 
«and enlightened philosophers, who con- 
“ tinually reminded mankind of their.du- 
“‘ties.. The precepts of Socrates, .Confu- 
‘cius, and the Gvmnosophists of India, 
‘are by ne means inferior to those of the 
“ Messiah, of the Christians. We find 
“ amongst heathens innumerable instances 
“ of equity, humanity, temperance, disin- 
“terestedness, patience, and meekness, 
‘which Hatly contradict the pretensions of 
“the Christians, and prove, that before 
‘ Christ was known on earth, virtues flon- 
‘rished which were as real as those he 
“came to. teach.’’—LZicce Homo, p. 330, 
With your permission, I shall resume 
this subject, and am respectfully yours, 
7 OBSERVATOR. 


Kent, 25th Sept. 1813. 





TITHES. 


Sir,—In my former letters I have endea- 
voured to point out the injustice of the tithe 
system, and its oppressive operation on the 
agriculturists: of this kingdom ; its differ- 
euce from either ground rent, rent charge, 
or property descending by inheritance, and 
supported by the equity of those laws which 


kind. I was naturally led to the subject of 
aremedy, and was going at once to treat of 
the expedienéy of a general commutation ; 
buton referring to my. first letter, I find 
two of the subjects proposed for discussion 


the tithe system on the Church is no part 
of the Constitution. The Constitution of 
Great Britain. is described by Blackstone, 
De Lolme, and others, to consist of King, 
Lords, and Commons, having certain 
powers invested in them to legislate and 
govern Tor the benefit of these realms; and 
When I asserted that the Church was not 
pest of the Constitution of this country, I 
lave every reason. to think I was correct; 
lor, referring tothe great authority of Black- | 
stone’s Coinmentaries, I find it stated, | 
Vol. i. p. 98 aud 160, ‘* The power and 
* jurisdiction of Parliameut have sovereign 
* and uncontrolable authority in the be 
* ing, enlarging, restraining, and repealing ’ 
of laws concerning. matters of all possible 
“ denomination, _egclesiastical or, tempo- 
‘‘ ral.” Dr. Paley, .also, is of opinion, 
that, to consider the Charch. as an ally 
only of the State, in. converting it into 
‘the. means. of strengthening, .or diffus- 
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‘ing influence, or regarding it as a sup- 
*¢ port of regal, in opposition to popular 
‘¢ forms of government, have served only to 
‘© debase the institution, and to introduce 
‘* into it numerous corruptions and abuses. ”’ 

These quotations will be sufficient to 
point out (if estimable character and great 
learning stand for any thing) the difference 
between the Constitution, and the laws 
made and enacted by the constituted.au- 
thorities of these realms. 

These quotations also establish the righe 
of Parliament to alter, model, or amend 
any or every part of the Church at its plea- 
sure. The legislature has always acted in 
this manner, notwithstanding the efforts of 
churchmen to establish a contrary opinion, 
In the last Session, Parliament yranted the 
Curates an additional salary from the pock- 
ets of the people; and if it has the power 
to grant, it has the power to resume, when 
it shall think fit or expedient. If, instead 
of granting this money from the pockets of 
the people, it had decreed it to be paid by 
those who employed the Curates, would 
any one have questioned its power or autho- 
rity so to do, or its wisdom and justice in 
the determination? It must be obvious, if 
the legislature. has the power to regulate in 
one instance, it has in all and every thing 
relating to the Ghurch or ils revenues, 
The enormous demand of tite-gather- 
ers; that their influence has increased, is 
increasing, and ought to be diminished, is 
the next assertion | have pledged myself to 

rove, 

When it is considered the law defines 
predial tithe ** to be such as arises merely 
** and immediately fromthe ground,’’* it is 
somewhat extraordinary that the value of 
tithe should be considered in proportion to 
the crops growing on the ground, raised at 
an enormous expense by the agriculturist. 
Such a construction, persisted in and acted 
upon, must be fatal to the landed interest ; 
and it is truly surprising they are uot in the 
utanost state of alarin. If it is contended, 
that the revenues of the Clergy should ad- 
vance in proportion to the rent of land, the 
position is readily admitted; while the law 
Stands as it is, there would be an appear- 
ance of justice in such a claim, and the 
value of tithe might be properly defined to 
be one-tenth of the rent, and the proper 
sum paid for its redemption would be ones 
tenth acre, or the value of it in money, 
sai used to be considered satislactory in 
the days of the papal church; but. since 








“See Burns Exclesiattical Law; wl: iii. p. 
408, ) | | 
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this new-fangled notion of valuing tithe in 

roportion to the crops on the ground has 
Bech acted on, modern writers advise the 
Clergy never to take less than one-third, or 
halfthe rent, as a commutation for tithe. 
‘The consequence of this must be, if tithe is 
commuted for in fand, the landed interest 
must be dispossessed of one-fifth, one-fourth, 
or more of their Jand, to redeein the tithe: 
and here it is, that my complaint is against 
a.mode,of valuation so novel, so contrary to 
legal definition, ‘* merely and immediately 
«+ arising from the ground,’’ and so destruc- 
tive to the landed interest, and, if I have 
not misunderstood your Register of June 
the 5th, there recommended. © [I am utter- 
ly astonished that you should recommend 
or countenance such a proceeding, which 
must in its operation place the landed inte- 
rest in a state of vassalageto the Church, 
and which would aggrandize the Church, 
or lay improprietors in a manner unprece- 
dented, unknown, or unheard of. And if 
the Government was to form a commutation 
of this ‘sort, the landed proprietor would 
be mulcted of a large share of land, under 
pretence of the right or just claint of lithe. 
Ifit is asked, Would you not, then, 
commute or compound for your tithes, or 
would you abolish them altogether? I an- 
swer, as a matter of right or just claim, I 
would not; as a matter of expediency, I 
would, [It may be said, Will you not, 
then, give a fifth, fourth, or half your 
lands to get rid of the evil you complain of ? 
if L was asked such a question seriously by 
any of the tithe-gathering tribe; 1 would 
only answer him, by telling him to do his 
worst. The wolf being in my fold, I would 
certainly get rid of him in the best way I 
could; but did he ask half my flock as a 
commutation for his absence, I should ‘say, 
killand eat. ifyoucan. Ithinkitis proved 
beyond doubt, in my former letters, that 
the tithe system commenced in folly and 
superstition; that it proceeded by fraud 
and cunning of the priesthood; that a series 
of encroachments have taken 'place, unpa- 
ratleled in any history but Church history, 
till our ancestors put a stop to the aggran- 
disement of the Church, by the statute of 
Mortmain. The learned Blackstone, speak- 
ing of the encroachment of the Church, 
Says, ‘* In deducing the history of which 
** statutes, it will be matter of curiosity to 

Yryrreaae: 
*¢ observe the great address and subtle con- 
** trivance of the ecclesiastics in eluding, 
** from time to'time, the laws in being, 
** andthe zeal with which successive Par- 
** lianents have pursued them through-all 








‘their finesses; how new remedies were 
‘* still the parents of new evasion; till the 
‘¢ Jegislature at last, though with difficulty, 
‘¢ hath obtained a decisive victory.” 

More modern times shew, that’ othe; 
Parliaments, regarding the interest of agri. 
culture and the country, exerted themselves 
in its behalf. ‘The Acts of the 11th and 
12th of William UI. passed by restricting 
the claims of the Clergy to 5s. per acre, on 
account of the expense in the culture of 
hemp. The Parliament in George II.’s 
time, in the year 1758, to encourage the 
growth of madder, restrained the ¢laims of 
tithe-gatherers to 5s. per acre also; and 
when the seisure of froma fifth to half of 
the land is claimed, and, in some instances, 
consented to by the unwary landholder; 
and the claims of tithe-gatherers are ob- 
structing our agriculture, preventing en- 
closures of wastes from taking place, re- 
ducing productive lands to grass, and di- 
minishing our corn .crops, will the present 
legislature not dare to look at this accumu- 
lation of evils? Gan the thought be en- 
dured for a moment, that the Parliament, 
who has granted so many’ millions for 
national independence, shall suffer our 
fields to be’ a prey to tithe-gatherers? [s 
the landholder to be called to part with the 
large portion of his land now demanded, 
and be made to drink this cup of popery to 
the very dregs? These are no false alarws 
that I am sounding, or fictitious complaints. 
Within a few miles from this very place, 
1,500 acres of land have laid almost un- 
tilled and without crop, owing to the per- 
nicious operation of the present notions on 
tithe, and at a time when’ bread was fluc- 
tuating froin a shilling to 20d. a quartern 
loaf. Nor is it any exaggeration to affirm, 
that thousands of acres in’ this kingdom are 
bearing scanty grasses for thé food of cattle, 
instead of bread for the susteriance of man, 
in consequence of the oppressive operation 
of the tithe system. 

Suppose, however, your plan, procted- 
ing in its course, a Hop ground was sur- 
veyed, bearing 15 cwt. per acre, at £5. pet 
hundred, its amount £150, the tithe worth 
£15 per acre, but commuted at 40s. only: 
Ifthe extreme ‘value ‘is insisted on, the 
tithe-gatherer. knows very well, whether 
clerical’or lay, that hops would be no Jon- 
ger cultivated, and the valire of a corti crop 
being much less than hops, by such a d¢- 
mand he ‘would lose at’ once’ three-fourths 
of his tithe. The same‘taay be said of 2 
crop of corn, if the tithe ‘is demanded in i's 
full extent, adjacent to some city of market 
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town, if it is taken in kind, and valued at 
$2 years purchase; the fee simple of the 
land would not redeem it. Pardon me, 
Mr. Cobbett, if I should think this plan for 
commutation of your’s more absurd than 
any thing which ever issued from Methodist 
pulpit. Ifthe Church was to be allowed 
to put it in execution, it would realize a re- 
venue so large, that it would place the 
mitre above the throne, and Protestant 
princes would be in danger of holding the 
stirrup of our Archbishop, and doing ho- 
mage to our ecclesiastics, as King John did 
to the ecclesiastics of his time. 

Rather than such a commutation should 
take place, let us defend ourselves as well 
as we can; squabble on, and do our best. 
Men of property can contend with unjust 
claims and unreasonable demands, Our 
gratitude is due to then for their exertions. 
But the poor unfortunate man, dependent 
on his farm for his living, fearful of change, 
must eat his bread by the sweat of his 
brow; and when joy should brighten his 
countenance and gratitude gladden his 
heart, cursing and reviling are on his 
tongue, for, to tise the expression of the 
immortal Paley, ‘* A stranger shares his 
“harvest.” Wherever I turn my eye on 
the operation of the tithe system, put in 
force to the extent of modern claimants, I 
see nothing but wrong and oppression, and 
often misery and.ruin. 


“ How Custom steels the human. breast 

** ‘To deeds that Nature's thoughts detest; 

“* ‘How Custom consecrates to fame 

“ ‘What Reasén clse would give to Shame.” 

I'am well aware, that what I have said 
applies principally to clerical tithe, and 
and ‘that the !ay improprietor will plead 
right of purchase ; but the kind of property 
he buys is always kuown to be subject to 
legislative control, and’ its value has re- 
peatedly been Jimited by law without a 
murmur; and I am utterly astonished at the 
notion expressed by some persons, that Par- 
liament has no right to regulate the tithe 
system, who would also confound this spe- 
ciés of property with land descending by in- 
heritance, and supported by equity and law, 
When'I hear persons who ‘plead for per- 
sonal liberty bniting their voice with eccle- 
Siastics, to endeavour to perpetuate such an 
evil as the tithe system, However estimable 
they may be in oilier respects, I cannot 
help thinking they exhibit a sad specimen 


of the influence of selfish and sordid. inte- 
rest on the human mind. There is another 
fact, ‘also, worthy remark: ~Thé lay im- 


Proprietor kiiowing the property he traffics 
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in, is generally of so unpleasant a nature, 
that he purchases acheap pennyworth; and 
if there are such characters as revile the 
Church and fatten on its revenues, they are 
in danger of becoming the subjects of deri- 
sion and contempt. 

If it is asked what plan I would propose 
for getting rid of this evil, it is, that Parlia- 
ment should assert its power, and’ regulate 
and limit the claims of the tithe-gatherer, 
and shew that no ecclesiastical property is 
beyond the control of law. If clerical tithe 
(which, with few exceptions, no one can 
purchase or bequeath) should be declared at 
the decease of the present incumbent to be 
national property, who. would be injured ? 
The Janded interest would be called to give 
up a small degree of patronage, and to pur- 
chase their tithe at a moderate price, for 
the benefit of the State and the relief of 
agriculturists. The amount of composition 
for tithe I would propose to be limited to 
one-tenth of the rent, at a fair valuation; 
the amount of commutation equal to a tenth 
acre of the land: and I fully believe, that 
every lay improprietor would by this means 
redeem his purchase inoney; but if not, let 
Government return his purchase money ; 
and the’ State would be supplied with an 
ample revenue to support the Church, aad 
a large surplus, without injury to any one, 
I have now only to thank you for the in- 


dulgence you have given me, in allowing so, 


latge a portion of your Register to my re- 
marks on this subject. 1 have endeavoured 
to avoid any reflectious on the Clergy of the 
present time as a body. II they were sup- 
ported by other means than tithes, so far 
from their best interests being in danger, 
the breach which seems widening fast be- 
tween the people and themselves, would in 
a great measure cease; every Clergyman 
would meet his parishioner with a cheerful 
countenance, the grand source of their con- 
tention and strife being at an end. 

There are many of the Clergy whose cha- 
racters are ornaments to society; whose zeal 
and earnest endeavours to benefit and bless 
their parishioners is their chief desire and 
delight ; they have their reward in the 
gratitude and love of their parish, and the 
veneration of mankind: while it cannot be 
dénied, there are others of a contrary chay 
racter, whose very residence in, their pa. 
rishes is a dreadful curse. . Contention and 
strife, the natural, consequence of no choice 
being left between vaxatious law. suits or 
implicit submission to unjust claims; bu 
our. subject Las béén principally the reyenue 
of, not the character of écclésiastics, = 
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I have also avoided touching on the doc- 
trines of the Church, as being likely to, 
open a range for unprofitable controversy. 

Ifthere still remain Calvinistic or Uni- 
tarian zealots, who would divide society 
about theological subtleties, I leave the 
discussion to your great man and corres- 
pondent J-by-sel/-1, and such like writers, 
reminding them, however, of the couplet of 
Pope— : 

“< For forms of faith let graceless bigots fight, 
“ He's never wrong whose lite is in the right.” 


I remain your's, &c. 
R. F.. 





OFFICIAL PAPERS. 
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SuppLement to tHE London Gazerre,. 
Sept. 25, 1813. 
(Continued from page 512.) 
poleon is retiring on Dresden; the army of 
General Blucher putsues him, and will 
probably occasion him great loss. In this 
manner the army of the north of Germany 
communicates already, by its left, with that 
of Silesia. The army of General Benigsen 
follows the movements of the latter.——A 
Swedish convoy passing through the Sound 
on the 2d of this month, was attacked by 
the Danish gun-boats. They ‘occasioned 
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Prince Royal has observed his conduct wit}; 
satisfaction on many occasions, and particu- 
larly in the last battle———The Swedish 
army remembered with pride, that one of 
its greatest Captains, the Field-Marshal 
Count Torstenson, had already given re- 
nown to the fields of Juterboch, by the vic. 
tory which he gained there in 1644. The 
Swedish troops bivouacked, the night of the 
6th, nearly on the same ground, 


Bulletin of the operations of the Allied 
Army, under the command of Field- 
Marshal the Prince Schwartzenberg. 


‘| Headquarters, Altenberg, Aug. 29, 1813. 


As soon as it was ascertained that the 
French Emperor had concentrated the 
greatest part of his forces in Lusatia and 
Silesia, and that he not ‘only threatened 
Blucher’s corps, but shewed a disposition 
of penetrating into Bohemia by Gabel, it 
became indispensably necessary to make a 
rapid movement towards the Elbe, in the 
rear of the French army. The allied 
Austrian, Russian, and Prussian troops, 
therefore, quitted their cantonments in Bo- 
hemia on the 22d August, and crossed the 
Saxon mountains (Eozgeburge) in columns. 
In spite of the worst weather and of deep 
roads, this movement was executed with 
order and .dispatch. As early as the 
25th the major part of the Allies began to 











no loss, and were instantly repulsed. A 
claim has been made, on the Danish side, 
because the Swedish merchant vessels no 


fonger pay the duty of the Sound. This | 


passage belongs in common to the two bor- 
dering powers; it is just that Sweden 
should no longer pay any duty; and it is to 
be expected, that, if Denmark does not 
adopt a system more analagous to her inte- 
rests, and to the dignity of her people, the 
Sound duties will be abolished for ever, 
and for every power before the end of the 
year.———-At the battle of Dennewitz, the 
Russian General Baron de Pahlen, at the 
head of the hussar regiment of Izum, and 
the dragoon regiments of Riga and Finland, 
made a brilliant charge, between the lett of 
General Borstel and the right of General 
Bulow, and took eight pieces of cannon 
from the enemy. —— All the prisoners aver, 
that the Russian and Swedish artillery, by 
fhe accuracy of their fire, and the boldness 
oF their attack, produced the greatest effect, 
and caused ‘much ‘loss to the enemy. The 
ssian army bears the same testimony, 
——The General Baron Winzingerode 
jises highly the zed) and talents of the 
fof his ‘Staff, General Renoy, The 








| assenible before Dresden. General Count 
Witgenstein had advanced against the ene- 
| my near Giesshubel, had repulsed them 
from their entrenched position at that place, 
as also from that beneath Gollenberg near 
Ober Sedlitz, where were posted the divi- 
sions of Duroc, Claparede, and part of that 
of Bonnet, under Marshal Gouvion St. 
Cyr, and had forced them to retreat to 
Dresden with precipitation and disorder. 
On the 26th, a strong reconnoitring 
corps was dispatched in the direction ol 
Dresden, in order to examine the works 
erected in the avenues leading to that city, 
and to ascertain the force a -distributiou 
of the enemy, after General Kleist had, 
early in the morning, succeeded in dislodg- 
ing the enemy from what is called the 
Grosse Garten, ‘before the suburbs. The 
Allies moved, therefore, upon the city from 
several points. Four guns, placed near 
the barrier of Freyberg, were ismounted 
and silenced by the Austrian artillery, 
| Another work, erected near the barrier 

Dippaldswalde, was stormed Mid eis 
Marshial Count Cofloredo with his usual 
| bravery, notwithstanding the most resolute 
| SRP the guns found there, together 
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with six others taken by him, were niost 
of them spiked. In this affair the General 
lost three horses; and Lieutenant-Colonel 
Schneider, who at the head of the 2d bat- 
talion of chasseurs, rushed forward in the 
most spirited manner during a hot fire of 
musketry, was twice wounded. The ene- 
my, at the same time, had made a sortie 
against our left wing, where the divisions 
of Weissenwolf and Mesko made the most 
gallant resistance, forced Lobde, and main- 
tuined themselves in it against the most ob- 
ctinate attacks of the enemy. The contest 
having thereby become more violent, and 
the cannonade more severé, some houses in 
the suburbs of Dresden were set on fire. 
——In the interval, an account was re- 
ceived of the Emperor Napoleon having ar- 
rived at the head of his guards to support 
the city; ‘Considerable masses of treops 
were also seen defiling towards Dresden, on 
the opposite roads. It was inferred from 
hence, that the French -army must have 
evacuated Silesia, and that thus one of the 
chief objects of the present operation was 
attained. To attempt, however, under 
such circumstances, the taking of a city 
surrounded: with a rampart, and with 
ditches, -and -defended. by a whole army, 
would have been madness, and- it would 
have been barbarous. uselessly to destroy 
that unfortunate-city.. The troops, there- 
fore, which had. been: sent forward, . were 
recalled to -take up their first position on 
the hills before the town.+—On the 27th, 
the enetwy presented a considerable force 
upon our left wing, whieh, in spite of the 
gallant resistance opposed by the divisions 
of Bianchi and Crenneville, was losing 
ground, when the arrival of the division of 
Aloysius Lichtenstein restored the battle im 
our favowr. On.this occasion the two re- 
giments, Archduke Rainer and Lusignan, 
suffered. severely; their impetuasity led 
them too far; vhey were surrounded by 
three of thé enemy’s regiments of cavalry, 
and, the muskets being spoited by the rain, 
they could only defend themselves with 
bayonets. The: enemy then tried, with 
large masses, supported by numerous ord- 
hance, to force the centre and right of ‘our 
ve: but all his efforts were obliged to 
yield to the gallantry. of our troops. . Gen, 
Count wveeteacetay made sordiah attacks 
upon the enemy's cavalvy, and always 
overthrew: them.--—Towards evening we 
learned that the ewemy was. dispatching 





strong columns in the direction of Pirna; 
and earlier in the day General Ostermann, 
Whe was charged with the blockade of Ko- 
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nigstein, had reported that many troops 
were passing the Elbe over the bridges in 
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the vicinity of that fortress. These move- 
ments on our right, which interrupted the 
free communication with Bohemia, and 
the consequent difficulty of maintaining 
ourselves any longer in. the Saxon moun- 
tains, divested as they were of all means 
of subsistence, rendered it necessary to. 
proceed to Bohemia, iu order to be nearer 
to our supplies. The object of the offen- 
sive demonstration was attained; the army 
of the Crown Prince of Sweden, and that 
of General Blucher, were enabled to move 
forward and operate with effect upon the 
enemy's flank and rear. The Allies, there- 
fore, set out for Bohemia in the night ef the 
27th): during which march the troops had 
to struggle with innumerable difficulties 
upon roads rendered alusost impassable by 
the rain. In the above affairs, we have 
to lament the loss of the brave General 
Andrassy, and of the Rassiap General Mil- 
lesimo, Field-Marshal Count Gieuley, and 
the Generals Maniassy and Frierenberger, 
were wounded; Generals Mesko and Sec- 
zen, are missing. In Austria Prince de 
Reuss encamped on the 20th August near 
Vinsbach, with a view ef covering the ca- 
pital, and observing the frontiers of Bavaria, 
—— General Hiller is posted in the suburbs 
of Villach, extending his advanced guards 
as far as Spital, in the valley of Traun on 
one side, and on the other to the read Jead- 
ing fromthe Brenner mountain to Saltzburg, 
Field+ Marshal Redivojevitch, has pe- 
netrated into lilyria by Carlstadt. 














SureLementary Report. 
Foplitz, Aug. 31, 1813, 

The enemiy having mistaken the. causes 
which prompted us to our retrograde move- 
ments, attempted to sénd, from the defiles 
of the Saxon mountaius, single corps te 
pursue us into Bohemia. General Van- 
damme, commander of the first corps 
d’armée, was ordered to advance with falty- 
two battalions, and about five . thousand 
horse from Konigstein, by the way ef Pe- 
terswalde. Nothing was oppostd to him 
brat tlre corps of the brave Russian General 
Ostermann, scarcely composed of eight 
thousand troops, which, in the most gallant 
manner, disputed every inch of ground, 
On the 29th, about noon, the Lniperial Rus- 
sian Guards arrived to his relief, afterone 
of the most arduous marches. The Com- 
mander in Chief dispatched hikewise to his 
support a ituéssian brigade of grenadiers 
from Eichwald. They attacked «he enemy 
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with the courage of lions, and, after incre- 
dible efforts, drove them as far as Karwitz. 
This glorious conduct of the Russians had 
the effect, that dispositions could be made 
for attacking the enemy on the following 
day. Field-Marshal Prince Schwartzen- 
berg, Commander in. Chief, ordered Gen. 
Barclay de Tolly to make the attack, which 
he executed with his usual judgment. On 
the 30th, in the morning, the divisions of 
Colloredo and Bianchi, and“ the Russian 
brigade of General Knorring, turned the left 
of the enemy, while the Russians engaged 
his attention on theright, and General Kleist 
directed his march in the rear of the enemy 
upon the pass of Hollendorf, so as to cut off 
every retreat. General Knorring, at the 
head of his superior cavalry, forced the first 
battery of the enemy, capturing three guns, 
The columns of Field-Marshai Count Col- 
loredo most gallantly carried the heights on 
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rear, intercepting couriers, making prison- 
ers, and dispersing several detachments of 
horse sent against him. He even kept in 
awe the garrison of Leipsig, consisting of 
eight thousand men, who did not venture 
out of the town. The Crown Prince 
defeated the enemy on the 23d, between 
Teltow and Trebbin, and took from them 
many pieces of cannon. 








FRENCH PAPERS. 

Faris, Sept. 24.—Her Majesty the Em- 
press Queen and Regent has received the 
following intelligence from the army, dated 
13th September :— 

‘* The Emperor’s head-quarters were at 
Dresden. ——The Duke of Tarente, with 
the 5th, -11th, and 3d corps, was placed 
upon the left bank of the Spree; Prince 
Poniatowski, with the 8th corps, was at 








the left of the enemy, and drove them from 
Parchwit and Neudor!. 
nate resistance, the pass of Holtendorf was | 
forced by General Kleist; the enemy were 
driven to despair ; surrounded on all sides, 
and in front constantly pressed hy the Rus- 
sians towards the defiles, only a small por- 
tion of the enemy’s horse succeeded in forc- 
ing their way; the rest were either cut 
down or made prisoners. The field of 
battle is covered with dead; about eight 
thousand prisoners have been brought in, 
and their number is increasing every ino- 
ment, as search is making after them in the 
woods. Eighty-one guns, two eagles, and: 
two standards, fell into our hands; not one 
of the enemy’s cannon escaped; General 
Vandamme, the General of Division Haxo, 
the Brigadier-Generals Guyot and Heim- 
brodt, are prisoners; Generals Dumonceau, 
Montesquiou-Fezensac, and Prince Reuss 
fell in the battle. All the rest were either 
dispersed or wounded. The first corps 
d’armée, under General Vandamme, has 
ceased to exist. The fruits of our former 
demonstration of acting on the offensive, 
are now apparent. On the 26th Angust, 
General Blucher attacked the corps of Mac- 
donald, Ney, Lauriston, and Sebastiani, at 
Jauer, and defeated them after the most 
desperate opposition. The enemy is in the 
greatest disorder. By the last accounts 
eighty pieces of cannon and six thousand 
prisoners had already been brought in. 
The number of prisoners would be yet 
greater, had not our troops fought with un- 
common animosity, and employed princi- 
pally the bayonet.——Colonel Mensdorf 
operated very successfully in the enemy’s 











Stolpen. All these forces were thus con- 


After an obsti- | centrated upon the right bank of the Elbe, 


within a day’s march of Dresden.—— 
Count de Lobau, with the Ist corps, was 
at Nollendorf, in advance of Peterswalde; 
the Duke of Treviso at Pirna; Marshal St. 
Cyr upon the heights of Borna, occupying 
the debouches from Fuestenwalde and the 
Geyersberg ; the Duke of Belluno was at 
Altenberg. The Prince of Moskwa was 
at Torgau, with the 4th, 7th, and 12th 
corps.——The Duke of Ragusa and the 
King of Naples, with General Latour Mau- 
bourg’s cavalry, were marching upon Gros- 
ser Hayn.——The Prince of Eckmuh! was 
at Ratzbourg. The enemy’s army of Si- 
lesia was upon the right of the Spree. That 
of Bohemia, the Russians and Prussians, in 
the plain of Toplitz, and an Austrian corps 
at Marienbourg. The enemy’s army of 
Berlin was at Juterboch.——The French 
General Margaron, with a corps of observa- 
tion, occupied Leipsic.—The castle of 
Sonnenstein, above Pirna, had been occu- 
pied, fortified, and armed. His Majesty 
had given the command of Torgau to Count 
de Narbonne. The four regiments of guards 
of honour were attached; the first to the 
mounted chasseurs of the guard ; the s 

to the dragoons; the third to the horse 
grenadiers ; and the fourth to the Ist reg! 
ment of. lancers. Those regiments of the 
guards will: furnish them with instructors, 
and whenever they march to. battle, be 
joined to old soldiers, by whom they wil! 
be guided, and whose skeletons they wil! 
reinforce. ——A_ squadron of each regimen 
of guard of honour will always. perform the 
duty about the Emperor, with a squadio 
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furnished by each regiment of the guards, 
which will carry to eight the number of 
squadrons on duty.”” 

Her Majesty the Empress and Queen has 
received the following intelligence from the 
amy, dated 17th September :— 

“On the 14th the enemy debouched 
from Toplitz upon Nollendorf, to turn Du- 
moncieu’s division which was upon the 
height. This division retired in goud or- 
der upon Gushabel, where Count de Lobau 
collected his corps. The enemy having 
wished to attack the camp at Gushabel, 
was repulsed, and lost many men. On 
the 15th the Emperor left Dresden, and 
marched to the camp at Pirna; he directed 
General Monton Duviruet, commanding the 
42d division, by the villages of Langenhe- 
nersdorf and Bera, thus turning the enemy’s 
right. Atthe same time Count de Lobau 
attacked him in front; the enemy was led 
l'epée dans tes reins ail the remainder of 
the day.—-- On the 16th he still occupied 
the heights beyond Peterswalde, at’ noon 
we began to pursue him, and he was dis- 
lodged from his position. General Ornano 
made some fine charges with the division of 





| the cavalry of the guard, and Prince Poni- 


atowski’s brigade of Polish light horse. 
The enemy was followed and driven in the 
greatest disorder into Bohemia. He made 
his retreat with so much activity, that we 
were only able to take some prisoners from 
him, among whom was General Blucher, 
commander of the advanced guard, and son 
of the Prussian General in Chief, Blucher. 
~——Our loss was trifling. On the 16th 
the Emperor slept at Peterswalde, and on 
the 17th his Majesty returned to Pirna, 
——Thielmann, a General who deserted 
from the Saxon service, with a corps of 
partisans and deserters, has marched upon 
Saal. An Austrian Colonel! has also, as a 
partisan, marched upon Colditz. Generals 
Margaron, Lefevre, Desnoulles, and Pere, 
have gone with columns of infantry and ca- 
valry in pursuit of those parties, hoping to 
give a good account of them.” 





Copenhagen, Sept. 6.—Yesterday was 
published here the Danish Declaration of 
War against Sweden. It:is conceived in 
the following terms :— 

DECLARATION. 


From the moment when peace was con- } 


cluded at Jonkoping between Denmark and 
Sweden, his’ Majesty has made ‘efforts, 
equally sincere as constant, to maintain 
friendship and-good understanding with that 
neighbouring state; but at the ‘same time 
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he could not avoid seeing, that the Swedish 
Government, far from being animated with 
the same sentiments, had, but too frequent- 
ly, given proofs of a different disposition. 


By the treaty of Jonkoping, Sweden 
was obliged to keep from her coasts ships of 
war and cruizers of the enemies of Den- 
mark, They, however, continued not only 
to detain Danish ships quite close to the 
coasts of Sweden, but even seized some of 
them in Swedish ports. Rarely did she 
deign to reply, never did she afford any re- 
medy to the reiterated complaints of the 
Danish Government, relative to the losses 
which resulted from that state of things to 
the commerce of Denmark and Norway. 
In this manner the Swedish coast in the 
Cattegat remained after the peace, with ree 
spect to the Danish navigation, in the same 
hostile position as. it was during the war. 
The Declaration of War which the Swedish 
Government allowed itself to be persuaded 
to issue against England, produced in this 
respect no alteration whatever; and after 
the re-establishment of peace with Great 
Britain, the dangers which awaited Danish 
navigation was extended to all the Swedish 
coasts. The Danish navigator might have 
expected to find himself sheltered from all 
attack, from all capture on the part of the 
enemies of his nation, upon the coast of a 
friendly and neighbouring nation. He 
must have believed that a Government 
which constantly makes a parade about its 
liberty and independence, would have been 
disposed, had it only been out of consider- 
ation for its own dignity, to maintain its ter- 
ritorial rights. But the Danish sailors 
were but too frequently deceived in their 
expectations, when in the moment of dan- 
ger they sought’ protection and succour on 
the Swedish territory, where the enemy’s 
armed boats securely waited for an easy 
prey. Spoiled of their property, and often 
pursued by the enemy even upon the Swe- 
dish Continent, regret for their losses alone 
remained for them; but at the same time 
their just indignation was awakened at see- 
ing the Government of that) neighbouring 
State dispense with granting that protection 
which they had a right to expect. The 
stipulation in the treaty of peace of Jonkop- 
ing, which states that all property of the 
respective subjects of the two States, which 
after the rupture had been placed under 
sequestration, should be restored, was ex- 
ecuted on the part of Denmark without any 
delay; atid: with the most scrupulous:exact- 
ness. In’ Sweden, on the contrary, they 
have still retained the property of several 
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Danish subjects. ‘The frequently-renewed 
applications, in order to obtain it or its va- 
tue, produced but frivolous subterfuges or 
promises of indemnification wiich they have 
hitherto vainly hoped to see realized .—Swe- 
den did not confine herself to giving those 
proofs of dispositions so little friendly to- 
wards Denmark. Already by a treaty 
concluded at the commencement of ast 
year, between the Courts of St. Petersburgh 
and Stockholm, and which has since been 
confirmed at Abo, Sweden was assured of 
the assistance of Russia for the execution of 
the plan then fixed for. seizing the kingdom 
of Norway. With the same intention a si- 
milar treaty was concluded afterwards be- 
tween Sweden and Great Britain. But 
before coming to open hostilities, she wished 
to make trial of more moderate but not less 
insidious ways. By insidious proclama- 
tions, which from time to time were con- 
veyed from Sweden to Norway, she endea- 
voured to seduce the inhabitants of the Jat- 
ter kingdom, and withdraw them from the 
dominion of their legitimate and hereditary 
Sovereign. At the same time, a great num- 
ber of ships, laden with grain for Nerway, 
which had been successively dispatched on 
account of the Danish Government and. se- 
veral individuals, were retained in Swedish 
ports, where they had been obliged to take 
shelter, either‘on account of distress, or to 
avoid the enemy’s cruizers. All the re- 
presentations made against a measure, vio- 
lent in itself, and atrocious by its conse- 
quences to the inhabitants of Norway, wene 
entirely ineffectual. As areply, the Swe- 
dish Government made use of the pretext 
so little applicable to the shipments of the 
grain in question—that. the exportation of 
grain was prohibited in Sweden. We 
could not misunderstand the object of the 
obstacles thrown in the way of provisioning 
Norway. It was by hunger that she. wish- 
ed to compel the Norwegians to submit to 
the dominion of Sweden. ——The Swedish 
Government, relying upon its powerful Al- 
Jies, was mot even as d to propose to 
his Majesty to cede Norway for other coua- 
tries, of which Sweden.is not in possession, 
and which sheneither can, er ever ought.to 
expect to be able to freely dispose of, ——— 











Not being able to obtain its object, either. 


by t Propositions, to which 
threats were frequently joined, or by their 


reiterated attempts to induce the Norwe- 
sm to a meee duty towards their 

vereign, the Swedish Government mani- 
fested its bad humour by the suspension of 
ministevial relations between.the two States, 
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His Majesty’s Charge d'Affaires was o,. 
dered to withdraw from Stockholm, and the 
Swedish mission at Copenhagen was recall. 
ed. The Danish Consul-General at Qo. 
tenburgh was also sent back. Shortly afte; 
the Swedish Government suppressed || 
communication between the two States. |) 
this manner Sweden had already broken of 
all friendly relations with Denmark. Ac. 
cess to the Swedish States was shut to ail 
Danish subjects.. It did not stop there, 
The ordinary course of the post betwee, 
Denmark and Norway, through Sweden, 
stipulated for by treaties, was interdicicd, 
——Swedish ships were ordered not to pay 
the duties of the Sound, although his My 
jesty, by virtue of treaties anteriorly cup, 
cluded with Sweden, and again confirmed 
by the treaty of Jonkoping, had the mox 
incontestible right to it-——- But it was no! 
enough, that in this manner Swedish ves- 
sels should be dispensed by. their Govern- 
ment, by fulfilling the obligation of paying 
the duties of the Sound,. armed Swedish 
ships have even employed force to prevent 
the vessels of other natiows from paying 
those duties,——-At last a Swedish officer 
of the marine declared, by writing to the 
King’s Governor at Bornholm, that he had 
orders to seize all vessels bearing the Danish 
flag, and interrupt the communication be- 
tween Christiansoe and Bornholm. A 
short time after an officer of the royal ma- 
rine, returaing from Bornholm to Copen- 
hagen, was stopped in the open sea by a 
Swedish brig, and conveyed to Ystadt, from 
whence he has not yet returned, The Swe- 
dish Government having in so many ways 
not ouly dispensed with fulfilling every duty 
of good neighbourhood towards Denmark, 
and having suspended all communications 
which in general subsist between neig)- 
bouring Countries and States between 
which a reciprocal good understanding ¢- 
ists, byt having openly broken the peace 
between the two States, both by causing 
considerable losses to the King’s subjects, 
and besides,: in inaking with his Majesty s 
enemies engagements tending to the subju- 
gation of Norway, his Majesty.sces himsell, 
although with regret, forced to have it 
course to arms, to repel by force every wht- 
rior insult on the part.of a Governuiest 
which for a length.of time ‘has exercise 
hostilities against the Danish ‘States 2™ 
against the King’s subjects,—-—~The neces 
sary orders in this respect .have already 
been given tothe Chiels of his. Majesty * 
army and marine.-—-——Never was delens° 
war gore just—never did. a ,Governmé” 
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‘owski, has repassed upon the left bank. 
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give greater proofs, of forbearance and pa- 
tience in deferring to have recourse to arms 
to maintain the safety of the State and pro- 
tect the property of its subjects. ——Ne- 
cessity alone could induce his Majesty to 
take a resolution, repugnant fo the senti- 
ments of his heart. But they must neces- 
sarily give way to the duty of defending 
the States and subjects which Providence 
has confided to him, against perfidious and 
unprovoked attacks on the part of a Goveru- 
nent whose hostile plans against Denmark 
the whele of Europe is acquainted with. 
——His Majesty, who always relies with 
entire confidence upon the immovable fide- 
lity and constant, attachment of a cherished 
people, was not willing to purchase a 
shameful and precarious peace by the sacri- 
fice of his brave and loyal Norwegians, 
But he sincerely wishes that the Swedish 
Government, by repairing the wrongs done 
to his Majesty’s subjects, and by adopting 
and pursuing pacific principles, may give 
occasion for re-establishing between the 
iwo nations that good understanding which 
is alone adapted to their reciprocal interest, 
——Done at Copenhagen, 3d Sept: 1813. 





Paris, Oct. 1.—Her Majesty the Em- 


press Queen and Regent has received the. ( 
followmg inteHigence from the army, dated | garrison, but where he surprised three or 
| four hundred sick. 
‘The Emperor passed the days of the | febre Desnouettes met him on the 19th at 
_Freybourg, took from him the three oy four 
hundred sick, which that wretch had torn 


September 26 :— 


19th and 20th at Pirna, His Majesty or- 
dered a bridge to be thrown across there, 
and a tete de pont to be established on the 
right bank. ——On the 21st the Emperor 
came to sleep at Dresden, and on the 22d 


| Went to Hartaw; he immediately ordered 


to debouche beyond the forest of Bischoffs- 
werda the 1fth corps, commanded by the 
Duke of Tarente,. the 5th corps, command- 
ed by General Lauriston, and the 3d corps, 
commanded by General Souham. The 
enemy’s army of Silesia, which had. march- 
td; the right, commanded by Sacken, upon 
Comenz; the left, commanded by Lange- 
ron, upon Neustadt, to the debouches of 
Bohemia; and the centre, commanded by 
York, upon Bischoffswerda, instantly re- 
treated on all sides. General Girard, com- 
lmanding our advanced. guard, briskly fol- 
lowed. it, and made some prisoners, The 
tnemy was led fighting to the Spree. Ge- 
neral Lauriston entered Neustadt. The 
‘nemy thus refusing battle, the Emperor 
returned on the 24th. to Dresden, and or- 





dered the Duke of Tarente to take the posi- | 
ton upon the heights of Weissig, 


« y 





‘th corps, commanded by Prince Ponia- 


a 


The 


| 





which he had seized. 











still occupies Giesubel. 








sition of Freybourg. 


boats, and which has arrived at Dresden. 





deserter Thielmann. 
Saxon, and loaded with favours by the King. 


As a return for so many benefits, he has 


shewn himself the most irreconcilable ene- 
my fo his King and to his country. 


tormented by guilt. 


where there neither was commandant nor 


However, General Le 


from their béds, to make a trophy of them, 
made some hundreds of prisoners, . took 
some baggage, and retook some carriages 
Thielmann then 
took refuge upon Zeitz, where Colonel 


Munsdorf, an Austrian Partisan, joined’ 


him. General Lefebre Désnouettes attack- 
ed them on the 24th at Alteabourg, killed 


them many men, among others a Prince of 
Hohenzollern and a Colonel, ——Thiel- 


mann’s march had caused some delays in 
the communications. from Erfurth and Leip- 
zic.——The enemy’s army of Berlin ap- 
pears to be making preparations for throw- 
ing over a bridge at Dessau, —~-The Prince 


of Neufchatel is unwell.of a bilious fever; 


His 





fie has for some days keptdis bed, 
Majesty was never better.” 





Armies or ArnaGon AND CATALONIA, 
Copy of a Lelter written toi his Excellency 
the Minister at War by Marshal the Dike 
of Albufera. 
Villa Franca, Sept. 16, 


Monseigneur Le Duc,—In the beginning 
of September Lord Bentinck, remoying 
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Count de Lobau, with the Ist corps, 
Marshal St. Cyr 
occupies Pirna and the position of Borna. 
The Duke of Belluno occupies the po- 
The Duke of Ra- 
gusa, with the 6th corps, and General La- 
tour Mauberg’s cavalry, are beyond Gros- 
sinhayn ; he had repulsed the enemy upon 
the right bank, beyond Torgau, to facilitate 
the passage of a convoy of 20,000 quintals 
of meal which was going up the Elbe in 


The Prince of Padua is at Leipsic, the 
Prince of Maskwa between Wittenberg and 
Torgau. General Count Lefebre Desnouettes 
was, with 4,000 horse, in pursuit of the 
This Thielmann is a 


At the 
head of 3,000 horse, partly Russians, partly 
Cossacks and Austrians, he has plundered 
the King’s stud, every where levied contri- 
| butions for his own profit, and treated his 
countrymen with ‘all the hatred of a man 
Thig deserter, deco- 
rated withthe uniform of a Russian Lieu- 
tenant-General, marched to Naumbourg, 
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from the sea and banks of the Ebro, esta- 
blished the Anglo-Espagnole army _at Villa 
Franca, occupying the Col d’Ordel, form- 
ing magazives at Villa Nova, and making 
the corps d’armeée of Generals Capons and 
Whittingham, and Sarslield’s diyisions, 
manoeuvre upon the Upper Lobrogat, to- 
wards Mamesa, Esparaguera, and Marto- 
rell.——The collecting of 30 pieces of can- 
non at one march from my line—all those 
dispositions and manceuvres, information 
announced to me a speedy attack. I resolv- 
éd to anticipate it, and prevent .my move- 
ments from being pressed and cramped: to 
the gates of Barcelona. On the 12th 
the army of Arragon was assembled upon 
the Lobregat, whilst the General in Chief, 
Count Dacaen, on my invitation, brought a 
part of the army of Catalonia. I order- 
ed him to restrain and keep from my right 
General Capon’s troops; to afterwards 
march to Saint Saturni, upon Villa Franca, 
and co-operate in my attack by the high 
road, At eight in the evening I passed 
the bridge of, Molens del Rey,, with a fine 
clear moon, which favoured my march; 
and Harispe’s division, which had marched 
upon Ordell.——That position, very diffi- j 
cult and very rugged, at which one .cay 
only arrive alter passing a defile of three 
leagues, was occupied, and an advanced 
guard of 9,000 men, under the orders of 

eneral Frederick Adam, composed of Eng- 
lish troops, Calabrians, and the. picked 
men from Sarsfield’s division. The Ge- 
neral in Ghief, Lord Bentinck, had arrived 
there the same evening, with AdmirakHol- 
Jowell, either to prepare his dispositions 
for a spéedy attack, or upon some advice. of 
my movement to reinforce the defence of 
that important, point. The infantry in a 
position’ was supported ‘by cannon and a 
reserve of cavalry. On the first musket 
‘shots, General Meselop, commanding’ the 
advanced guard, briskly pushed forwards 
the voltigeurs of, the 7th of the line, over- 
threw the posts, and fornied his brigade in‘ 
Front of the redoubts. ’, The enemy's cavalry 
were seen descending in column upon'the 
road, with the iritention of repulsing what 
they undoubtedly took for a reconnoissance, 
+; eel artillery quickly made them 
disappear, andthe voltigeurs rushed upon 
the mountain. The vivacity and extent of 




















menced along his whole line front, shewed 
us his force. General Meselop ordered the 
first battalion of the 7th to advance, which 


he quickly supported himself with the 2d, 


whilst .the 44th, on its side, mounted the 


redoubts; he re-formed, he repulsed tirail- 


leurs, and, sword in hand, at the head'of 


his column, directed the charge to be beaten, 
and the enemy’s first position to be carried 
by main force.- 
bat took place upon this point; the enemy 
in a rage, and, with great cries, twice te. 


A most obstinate com. 





o 


turned with fresh reserves to obtain posses. 
Sion of it, aud were again twice driven to 
his second position, from whence he crush- 
ed us with his fire. Our infantry, accus. 
tomed to assaults, knew how to rally and 
return to the charge with constancy. A 
platoon of sappers,. which had. marched 
with the advanced guard, covered itself 
with glory; the Chief of Battalion, Feu- 
chere, of the 44th, was wounded in spirit- 
ing his troops,. I ordered’ Herbert’s divi- 
sion to advance, which I formed on the'leh 
of the road, whilst General Harispe march- 
ed with his reserve, the 116th regiment of 
the line, to the support of the Isr brigade. 
A last general effort was tomtbined, and 
undertaking the, 2d battalion of the 116th 
was ordered to the’ left.té tutn the secdnd 
redoubt, its Commandant, Bugeau, execut- 
ed the movenient with éqaal skill and vi. 
gour,: Meselop’s. brigade rushed forward 
at the same tinse with irresistible fury, and 
we every where remained ‘masters of the 
field of battle’; it was in an instant covered 
with killed and wounded ; the Spaniards 
and Calabrians fled in disorder by the 
woods and mouritains.——A%s soon as the 
troops were rallied, I made General De- 
sort, commariding tle cavalry, advance to 
follow the English, who precipitately tc: 
fired by the hih road. ‘Iv hoped’ co reac! 
their artillery, which they had succeeded it 
putting’in retreat. ‘ The fourth hussars de- 
feated tite Brunswick’ hussats, and notwith- 
standing ‘some ‘discharges’ from ‘infantry, 
succeeded in taking four pieces of English 
cannon, Which they brought me, with thei 
horses and two’ caissdns.° We ‘also 100s 
inuch baggage, and 500 prisodets, to a4! 
to 1,200 killed or wounded: ‘The English 
27th regtwnent ofthe line was’ almost ¢°- 
stroyed; its Colonel, and Geherat Prede- 




















the fire which the eneiny immediately com- (Fo be continued.) 
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